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{Translated  from  the  French) 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Wine  Cellars  of 
Messrs.  Veuve  Pommery  jils,  &  Co. 

f^hampagne  is  the  wine  of  the 
gourmet.  The  grape  from 
which  it  is  extracted  grows  on  the 
£- \  fertile  hills  of  the  Department  of 
the  Marne — hills  which  are  owned 
by  the  large  firms  of  Reims, 
Epernay  and  Chalons.  Such  has 
been  the  enormous  consumption 
of  this  beverage  that  the  firms  in 
question  have  been  obliged  to  build 
establishments  of  huge  proportions,  some 
of  which  are,  indeed,  veritable  palaces. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Veuve  Pommery  fils,  and  Com- 
pany, built  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
hillocks  southeast  of  Reims  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  famous  vineyards  of  Ver- 
zenay  and  Bouzy.  The  Pommery  cellars, 
or  "  Caves  Pommery  "  as  they  are  known 


in  France,  are  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  champagne  region.  Few  tourists 
who  travel  to  Reims  depart  without 
having  asked  permission  to  visit  them, 
a  permission  which,  needless  to  say,  is 
always  granted. 

Just  how  these  cellars  first  came  to 
be  made  can  not  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained. Tradition  says  that  the  Romans 
dug  them  in  the  chalk  beds  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  section  of  France. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  their  cool  depths 
the  champagne  of  Marne  is  admirably 
preserved. 


. 


The  visitor  to  the  Pommery  cellars  is 
immediately  struck  by  the  original 
architectural  style  of  the  establish- 
ment, uniting  as  it  does  the  Gothic 
and  Byzantine  with  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance.  Built  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  brick,  the  structure  is  both 
impressive  and  cheerful. 

Graceful  towers  rise  boldly  upward 
and  remind  one  of  the  strongholds  and 
cathedrals  of  olden  times.  Grace  has 
not  been  sacrificed  to  spaciousness  and 
utility — rather  the  contrary,  for  spacious- 
ness and  utility  have  not  been  sacrificed 
to  grace.  The  various  groups  of  buildings 
and  the  enormous  cellars,  where  the 
casks  of  old  reserved  wine  are  stored,  are 
designed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  compli- 
cated process  to  which  champagne  must  be 
subjected  before  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 

With  all  its  accessory  buildings  the 
entire  establishment  covers  an  area  of 
fifty-five  acres.  Gardens  surround  the 
property  as  well  as  two  vast  vineyards. 


From  the  tops  of  the  towers  a  charming 
view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings 
may  be  obtained. 

In  the  large  bottling  halls,  encom- 
passed by  innumerable  casks,  are  two 
enormous  tuns,  each  containing  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  wine,  which  are 
employed  in  the  delicate  operation 
of  blending — operations  upon  which 
much  of  the  bouquet  of  the  finished 
wine  depends.  Another  tun,  containing 
more  than  18,500  gallons,  illustrated  on 
the  last  page,  was  recently  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Veuve  Pommery  fils,  and  Com- 
pany at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  This 
particular  tun  was  built  in  the  cooperage 


works  of  the  Tonnellerie  Friihinsholz 
of  Nancy.  Its  artistic  carvings  were 
executed  by  Galle,  a  well-known  artist 
of  that  city. 

The  cellars  are  reached  by  a  staircase 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  steps,  and 
are  situated  at  an  average  depth  of 
75-80  feet.  They,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  establishment,  are  illuminated  by 
electricity  generated  by  the  firm's  own 
power  plant,  consisting  of  two  steam 
engines  of  150  horse-power  each,  which 
drive  four  dynamos.  The  cellars,  for  the 
most  part,  are  rectangular  in   form,  each 


measuring  65  x  65  feet.  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  of  these  cellars,  all  con- 
nected by  tunnels  named  after  great  cities 
of  the  world.  Some  of  these  tunnels  are 
more  than  1000  feet  long.  Their  total 
length  is  over  1  o  miles.  In  these  passages 
the  bottles  are  piled  up  upon  one  another 
until  they  are  lost  to  view  in  the  distance. 
In  the  tunnel  "  Montreal  "  alone,  there 
are  a  million  bottles  heaped  up  in  its 
length  of  1200  feet.  In  all  the  Pom- 
mery  cellars  12,000,000  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne are  stored  ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
quantity  550,000  gallons  of  choice  vin- 
tages are  reserved  in  casks. 


s 


In  cellar  No.  14,  a  very  beautiful  bas- 
relief,  sculptured  in  chalk  by  M.  Navlet, 
may  be  seen.  The  sculpture  represents 
"The  Festival  of  Bacchus."  Cellar  No. 
1  5  is  decorated  with  a  bas-relief  bearing 
the  title  "  Champagne  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  representing  a  supper  during 
the  "  Regency."  A  bas-relief  picturing 
"  Silenus  "  graces  the  walls  of  cellar  No. 
16.  These  works  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  spirited  execution. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  the  wine  from  one  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment to  another,  four  endless-chain 


conveyors  for  baskets,  and  two  endless- 
chain  conveyors  for  casks  are  employed, 
all  driven  by  Breguet  motors. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  here 
all  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of 
champagne.  The  broad  principles,  how- 
ever, may  be  thus  briefly  set  forth  : 

Pressing. — The  grapes,  after  having 
been  gathered,  are  selected  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  carried  to  the  press. 
In  order  that  the  wine  may  not  be  colored 
the  press  must  do  its  work  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  Only  the  juice  of  the 
first  two  pressures  is  used  by  the  best 
firms.     This  sweet  juice,  called  "  must  " 


(unfermented  wine),  is  run  into  casks 
holding  about  55  gallons  each,  and  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  the  cellars  of  the 
purchasers.  Here,  fermentation  takes 
place. 

Fermentation. — Fermentation  trans- 
forms the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  alcohol  remains  in  the 
liquid  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes 
through  the  partially-closed  bunghole  of 
the  cask. 

Racking. — In  order  to  separate  the 
wine  from  its  lees,  it  is  transferred  to 
another  cask,  which  process  is  called 
"  racking." 

Blending,  or  the  Making  of  the 
"  Cuvee."  -  -The  wines  of  different 
growths  are  mingled  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  wine,  which  must  possess  all  the 
qualities  demanded  by  the  consumer  of 
the  particular  country  to  which  it  will 
eventually  be  sent. 

Fining. — Soon  after  the  blending 
process    has    been    completed,   a    small 


quantity  of  isinglass  solution  is  added  to 
the  blended  wine  in  order  to  insure  a 
prompt  and  perfect  clarification.  The 
wine  is  then  drawn  off  again  into  casks, 
ready  to  be  bottled. 

Bottling. — A  sweetened  liqueur  is 
now  added  to  the  wine,  in  a  quantity  so 
calculated,  that  perfect  effervescence  is 
obtained  without  risk  of  too  much  break- 
age. The  wine  is  then  drawn  into  new 
bottles,  which  are  very  thick  and  which 
have  been  washed  with  the  greatest 
care.  After  the  bottles  have  been  filled, 
they  are  corked  and  the  cork  fastened 


by  means  of  an  iron  clasp.  Fermenta- 
tion begins  anew ;  the  alcohol  produced 
increases  the  alcoholic  content  of  the 
wine;  the  carbonic  acid,  unable  to  escape 
from  the  hermetically  sealed  bottle,  is 
dissolved  and  renders  the  wine  sparkling. 

Shaking. — After  at  least  three  years, 
when  the  sediment  has  completely  set- 
tled, the  bottles  are  placed  neck  down- 
ward in  large  stands  resembling  in  form 
an  inverted  "  V."  Each  day  they  are  given 
a  gyratory  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
precipitating  the  sediment  down  to  the 
cork.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  sediment  must  be  removed. 

Removing  the  Sediment,  or  "Dis- 
gorging."— The  process  whereby  the 
dregs  are  removed  is  technically  called 
"disgorging."  The  bottle  is  opened  in 
a  peculiar  way,  so  that  the  internal 
pressure  forcibly  expels  all  the  impurities 
which  have  settled  on  the  cork.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  wine  follows  the 
sediment  and  is,  of  course,  lost. 


Sweetening. — After  this  disgorging 
process  the  wine  is  very  limpid  and  does 
not  contain  any  more  sugar.  To  suit  the 
taste  of  those  countries  in  which  sweet 
wines  are  preferred,  a  certain  quantity 
of  sugar  is  added  in  the  form  of  a 
liqueur  made  of  absolutely  pure  cane 
sugar,  dissolved  in  old,  very  fine,  still 
champagne.  "  Brut  "  wines,  which  are 
drunk  chiefly  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  are  not  so  treated. 

Corking. — After  the  bottle  of  wine 
has  been  sweetened,  it  is  handed  to  the 
corker,  who  drives  into  its  neck  a  stout  cork 
which  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  wire. 
The  bottle  is  then  ready  to  be  shipped. 

Inasmuch  as  these  various  operations 
require  in  their  execution  much  time, 
besides  exacting  the  utmost  delicacy,  the 


wine  must  be  fully  three  years  old 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  market.  For 
very  dry  wines  the  period  required  is  at 
least  four  to  five  years. 

The  house  of  Pommery  ordinarily 
employs  about  400  men,  but  during  the 
bottling  season  this  number  may  even 
reach  600.  This  does  not  include  the 
men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
600  acres  of  vineyards  owned  by  the 
firm  in  the  first-class  wine  districts  of 
Ay,  Bouzy,  Verzenay  and  Avize. 

A  pension  fund  for  the  workmen  was 
founded  after  the  death  of  Mme.  Pom- 


mery  in  1890.  The  nucleus  of  this  fund 
was  a  donation  of  100,000  francs  be- 
queathed by  her  for  the  purpose.  The 
fund  is  augmented  by  the  annual  deposit 
of  sums  proportional  to  those  which  the 
workmen  earn  through  their  participation 
in  the  profits  of  the  firm.  In  this  way  an 
annual  pension  is  secured  to  the  old 
employees,  the  amount  of  each  pension 
depending  on  the  number  of  years  which 
the  recipient  has  worked.  After  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  service  in  the 
cellars  a  maximum  pension  of  900  francs 
is  awarded. 

A  relief  fund  is  drawn  upon  by  dis- 
abled or   sick  workmen  and   secures   a 


In- 


decent burial  to  them  or  their  departed. 

The  difference  between  the  annual 
deposits  made  in  these  two  funds  and 
the  total  amount  earned  by  the  workmen 
as  profit-sharers  is  distributed  among 
the  employees  as  a  bonus. 

In  order  to  picture  the  enormous  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  house  of  Pommery 
it  may  finally  be  said  that  in  1856  about 
50,000  bottles  were  shipped.  To-day 
the  annual  output  of  grand  vin  alone 
amounts  to  2,500,000  bottles.  This 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  splendid 
example  of  commercial  success. 
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